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he dominant historiographical assumption for practitioners 

writing modern Indian and Chinese histories in the second half 
of the twentieth century has been of a single, overwhelmingly pre- 
dominant impact/response or colonial/anti-colonial binary. This sort of 
oversimplified dichotomy is explicitly expressed in national historical 
narratives in both countries. 

For Chinese national history, it is the modern West that firstly 
defeated and then influenced the Chinese state in almost all aspects. 
The Chinese, in their turn, had a corresponding response to the 
Western impact when they sought to safeguard, strengthen, and revive 
the Chinese nation. In this paradigm, scholars have mostly examined 
how Western economic, military, and cultural interventions shaped the 
modern Chinese state and transformed Chinese society, how Chinese 
elites (politicians, businessmen, and intellectuals) made sense of 
the Western impact and reacted respectively, and how the debate of the 
origins and development of the nationalist and later communist 
movement played out within this framework.! 

For Indian national history, the modern period is a time when the 
Indian nation suffered greatly in the hands of the British colonial 
regime and when Indian nationalist fighters struggled against colonial- 
ism for national freedom and independence. Studies have focused on 
the repressive aspects of the British colonial rule and how Indian 


! Paul Cohen, Discovering History in China: American Historical Writing on the Recent 
Chinese Past (New York: Columbia University Press, 1984). 
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nationalists tried to bring down the Raj through different means, from 
Satyagraha to revolutionary terrorism.” 

Both Chinese and Indian national histories tend to highlight 
the linear and specific development of their pasts. They project to 
their readers a coherent grand narrative that begins with their 
glorious ancient past, to the national humiliation in the hands of 
the West, and ends up in the national enlightenment and liberation 
movements that came about under the leadership of specific heroic 
figures (Ram Mohan Roy, Yan Fu, Rabindranath Tagore, Liang 
Qichao, Mahatma Gandhi, Sun Yat-sen, Jawaharlal Nehru, Mao 
Zedong, etc.). 

As the nation-state became the predominant political entity in the 
world during the modern period, national history with its linear 
narrative structure has been promoted and patronized to legitimize the 
nation-state world order and has therefore been turned into the 
hegemonic framework of historical narrative.> Perspectives, aspects, 
events, individuals, and memories that do not fit into the national 
history framework are revised, distorted, muted, or erased.* 

Since the 1980s, the hegemonic dominance of national history has 
been shattered. Practitioners from various fields set out to review 
the linear and exclusive narrative structure in historical writings. 
Significant events (often in the form of “crucial moments” or “turning 
points” as scholars often highlight) that used to be essential 
parts of national history were called into question. The “cultural 
turn” of historiography in the 1980s cast doubts on the “authenticity” 
of historical events as merely a mixed body of factual material. 
Instead, more and more scholars take steps to explore how crucial 


2 Sumit Sarkar, Beyond Nationalist Frames: Postmodernism, Hindu Fundamentalism, 
History (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2002), 2-3, 154-194. The term 
“revolutionary terrorism” used in this article indicates the idea of entailing the use or 
threat of extranormal violence against certain groups of the society in order to weaken or 
overthrow the current government, see Martha Hutchinson, “The Concept of 
Revolutionary Terrorism,” The Journal of Conflict Resolution, 16, no. 3 (1972): 383-396. 
This article also understands that the term “terrorism” is a product of cultural construction in 
the colonial context, see Ashoke Kumar Mukhopadhyay, ed., “Terrorism”: A Colonial 
Construct. Select British Home Department Intelligence Reports on Indian Nationalist 
Revolutionary Activities (Kolkata: Sahitya Samsad, 1990). 

3 Zachary Schiffman, The Birth of the Past (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
2011); Michel de Certeau, The Writing of History (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1988); Reinhart Koselleck, Futures Past: On the Semantics of Historical Time (Cambridge: 
MIT Press, 1985). 

4 Prasenjit Duara, The Crisis of Global Modernity: Asian Traditions and a Sustainable 
Future (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2015), 61-67; Prasenjit Duara, Rescuing 
History from the Nation: Questioning Narratives of Modern China (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1995), I-23. 
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events have been culturally constructed, how individual experiences 
have been manipulated, and how histories have been turned into 
myths.? 

This trend in the 1980s almost simultaneously influenced historical 
writings in both China and India. For example, Shahid Amin’s Event, 
Metaphor, Memory: Chauri Chaura 1922-1992 was published in 1995. 
He investigates how the Chauri Chaura riot in 1922, which, in 
Gandhi’s words, was anti-national, was later appropriated by Indian 
national history. Amin further examines the individual experience of 
the participants and therefore puts forward an alternative narrative of 
the Chauri Chaura event that is in total contrast to the national 
history.° Two years after the publication of Shahid Amin’s book, Paul 
Cohen completed his History in Three Keys: The Boxers as Event, 
Experience, and Myth. In a remarkably similar way, Cohen challenges 
the established national narrative that depicts the Boxer Uprising 
in China by the turn of the twentieth century as a nationalist 
response to Western invasion. Instead, he finds that this event has 
been written and rewritten in national history during different 
periods and in different contexts. What have been ignored, edited, 
muted, and erased are the multifaceted voices of those who 
experienced this event.’ 

Indeed, both works further demonstrate a shared trend in 
the studies of modern Indian and Chinese history in the last two 
decades of the twentieth century when practitioners started to 
shift their attention from the center to the local and from the elite to 
the ordinary. Since the 1980s, a group of scholars studying modern 
Indian history have noticed that the paradigm of national 
historiography is similar to that of colonial historiography, both of 
which are written from the elitist perspective. Though the working 
class, peasants, and indigenous minorities (this group of scholars 
call these people subalterns in their studies) played significant roles 
in shaping modern Indian history, and the Indian nationalist 
movement in particular, their voices and activities have largely been 


5 Dipesh Chakrabarty, “Postcoloniality and the Artifice of History: Who Speaks for 
‘Indian’ Pasts?,” Representations 37 (1992): 1-26; Alain Corbin, The Village of Cannibals: Rage 
and Murder in France (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1992); Shahid Amin, “Gandhi 
as Mahatma: Gorakhpur District, Eastern UP, 1921-22,” in Subaltern Studies II, ed. Ranajit 
Guha (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1984), 1-61; Natalie Zemon Davis, The Return 
of Martin Guerre (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1983). 

6 Shahid Amin, Event, Metaphor, Memory: Chauri Chaura 1922-1992 (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1995). 

? Paul Cohen, History in Three Keys: The Boxers as Event, Experience, and Myth (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1997). 
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ignored.® Through studying modern Indian history from a subaltern 
perspective, these scholars attempt to rescue history from the hege- 
mony of the elitist national framework.? 

At the same time, scholars working on modern Chinese history 
have begun to rethink the impact/response binary paradigm that has 
dominated modern Chinese historiography for decades. Like their 
contemporaries working on Indian history, they found that the impact/ 
response binary paradigm was closely related to a Eurocentric deriva- 
tive, which exclusively favors the elitist/centrist narrative framework, 
and was unable to provide a comprehensive interpretation of China’s 
recent past. Since the 1980s, a “China based” paradigm that highlights 
the internal dynamics of Chinese society and local/regional varieties in 
different parts of China has been gaining momentum. More and more 
studies have been turning to the local/regional level to demonstrate 
that China’s transformation during the modern period was not a 
homogeneous and linear process. Local varieties and the continuity 
between the traditional and the modern have been taken into 
account. !° 

In sum, both the “China based” paradigm and the “subaltern 
studies” tend to disenchant national history by breaking its hegemony 
from within. In other words, they provide alternative perspectives from 
which to observe, understand, and interpret history within a national 
body. 

One of the most impressive developments in historical studies in the 
twenty-first century is the rise of global history. With its emphasis on 
cross-boundary circulation and transnational networks, global history 
challenges the very idea that the history of a specific community 
is exclusive and unshared. Through illustrating how human groups, 
commodities, technologies, and ideas moved from one place to the 
other and how these circulations and interactions shaped local cultures 
and socio-economic structures, global historians have made a strong 


claim that the pasts of different human groups are connected and 
shared.!! 


8 David Ludden, “Introduction: A Brief History of Subalternity,” in Reading Subaltern 
Studies: Critical History, Contested Meaning and the Globalization of South Asia, ed. David 
Ludden (London: Anthem Press, 2002), 1-39. 

9 Ranajit Guha, “Some Aspects of the Historiography of Colonial India,” in Subaltern 
Studies I: Writings on South Asian History and Society, ed. Ranajit Guha (Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1982), 1-8. 

10 Paul Cohen, Discovering History in China: American Historical Writing on the Recent 
Chinese Past (New York: Columbia University Press, 1984), 3-25. 

1 Prasenjit Duara, The Crisis of Global Modernity: Asian Traditions and a Sustainable 
Future (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2015), 71-89; Diego Olstein, Thinking 
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This effort to disenchant national history as viewed from above has 
drawn attention from practitioners working on modern Indian history 
in recent years. On one hand, efforts have been made to inquire into 
the Inner Asian face of early modern India. It is argued that both the 
Mughal Empire and the British Raj were heavily influenced by nomadic 
groups from Inner Asia, who not only established cosmopolitan empires 
on the subcontinent but also facilitated the circulation of religions, 
commodities, diseases, and institutions from the inside out. On the 
other hand, inspired by Fernand Braudel’s conceptualization of 
the Mediterranean World, some scholars have tried to put India 
into the Indian Ocean World. They contend that the Indian Ocean 
World that stretched from East Africa to Southeast Asia is an internally 
interconnected structure. India has been integrated into this structure 
for centuries, as Indian settlers, religions, and economic activities 
remarkably transformed this region. In this sense, India’s history is no 
longer a history of itself but is connected with others. 

Similarly, practitioners working on modern Chinese history have 
also tried to jump out of the national frame.'* China’s borderlands 
(Xinjiang, Yunnan, Guizhou, and Northeast China)!’ and migrants 
overseas (in Southeast Asia in particular)!* have been taken as entry 
points to rethink what China is, what Chineseness is, and how Chinese 
national identity has been formed and transformed during the modern 
period. Furthermore, an increasing number of scholars have found that 
the “China based” paradigm is inadequate for making sense of the issue 


History Globally (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2015), 33-58; Pamela Kyle Crossley, What 
is Global History? (Cambridge: Polity Press, 2008); Patrick O’Brien, “Historiographical 
Traditions and Modern Imperatives for the Restoration of Global History,” Journal of Global 
History 3 (2006): 3-39; Patrick Manning, Navigating World History: Historians Create a 
Global Past (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2003); Jerry Bentley, “World History and 
Grand Narrative,” in Writing World History, 1800-2000, ed. Benedikt Stuchtey (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2003), 47-65. 

12 Arif Dirlik, “Reversals, Ironies, Hegemonies: Notes on the Contemporary 
Historiography of Modern China,” Modern China 22 (1996): 243-284. 

13 Tt is noted that one of the main features of the “New Qing History School” is to 
demonstrate how the Chinese empire’s expansion into its borderlands shaped and 
transformed Chinese understanding of their ethnic and national identity, see John Herman, 
Amid the Clouds and Mist: China’s Colonization of Guizhou, 1200-1700 (Harvard University 
Asia Center, 2007); Leo Skin, The Making of the Chinese State: Ethnicity and Expansion on the 
Ming Borderlands (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2006); C. P. Giersch, Asian 
Borderlands: The Transformation of Qing China’s Yunnan Frontier (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 2006); Peter Perdue, China Marches West: The Qing Quest of Central Eurasia 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2005). 

14 Shelly Chan, Diaspora’s Homeland: Modern China in the Age of Global Migration 
(Durham: Duke University Press, 2018); Philip Kuhn, Chinese Among Others: Emigration in 
Modern Times (Lanham: Rowman & Littlefield, 2008). 
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of modern Chinese nationalism. In order to transcend the binary 
discourse of West/East and modern/tradition, they instead examine 
how colonial domination and nationalist movements in the non- 
Western world shaped Chinese nationalism. In so doing, they contend 
that modern China was neither a passive subject that awaited the West 
to enlighten it nor an exceptional state for which tradition was all 
important. Instead, China was deeply engaged in an increasingly 
globalized world during the modern period. Almost all aspects of 
modern China were to some degree influenced by the outside world 
(the outside world here does not only mean the West and Japan but also 
includes the non-Western world in Africa, the Middle East, and South 
Asia), and vice versa.!° 

Inspired by the “global history turn,” practitioners of modern Indian 
and Chinese histories also set out to turn to each other for references. A 
growing number of studies have been trying to put India and China in a 
comparative framework and to explore the historical connections 
between the two countries and beyond.!° Nevertheless, the approach 
to make sense of modern India and China by putting them onto 
transnational stages has been, to a large extent, still elite-centric. 
Efforts have been made to scrutinize how political and intellectual 
elites travelled, recorded, analyzed, and imagined their non-Western 
counterparts and how the cultural construction of non-Western 
otherness shaped both countries’ self-identifications.'’ Ironically, in 
this new wave of disenchanting national history from above, 
individuals or groups that have been marginalized within the national 
frame find little space for their own histories.'® 


15 Rebecca Karl, Staging the World: Chinese Nationalism at the Turn of the Twentieth 
Century (Durham: Duke University Press, 2002). 

16 Sheldon Pollock and Benjamin Elman, eds., What China and India Once Were: The 
Pasts That May Shape the Global Future (New York: Columbia University Press, 2018); 
Prasenjit Duara and Elizabeth Perry, eds., Beyond Regime: China and India Compared 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2018); Tansen Sen, India, China, and the World: A 
Connected History (Lanham: Rowman & Littlefield, 2017). 

17 Brian Tsui, China’s Conservative Revolution: The Quest for a New Order, 1927-1949 
(New York: Cambridge University Press, 2018); Peter van der Veer, The Modern Spirit of 
Asia: The Spiritual and the Secularism in China and India (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 2013); Sugata Bose, A Hundred Horizons: The Indian Ocean in the Age of Global Empire 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2009). 

18 For critiques of the recent elitist trend of global history and the marginalization of 
the local and the indigenous in global history writing, see Pekka Hamalainen, “Crooked 
Lines of Relevance: Europe and the People without History, by Eric R. Wolf,” The 
American Historical Review 3 (2018): 875-885; Jeremy Adelman, “What is Global History 
Now?,” Aeon, March 2, 2017. https://aeon.co/essays/is-global-history-still-possible-or-has- 
it-had-its-moment. 
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Recent studies of Asian migration during the colonial period sheds 
some new light on the relationship between marginalized groups and 
the approach of global history. On one hand, national migrations such 
as the Yemeni diaspora, Indian diaspora, and Chinese diaspora have 
been disintegrated into Hadramis migration, Bengali migration, Punjabi 
migration, Cantonese migration, or Fukienese migration;!? on the other, 
these various translocal migrations have been conceptualized as the 
Asian migration that highlights the shared diasporic experience of 
human groups from different backgrounds.”° In so doing, the gap between 
“subalterns” and the elite-centered “global history” has been bridged. 
Marginalized groups are no longer just analyzed within national frames 
but presented as active participants and architects of the globalized 
world.”! 

This study rides on the current trend of exploring the marginalized 
groups in transnational contexts. It contends that the activities of 
radical revolutionaries, and their use of explosives in political assassi- 
nations, in modern India and China have been marginalized in 
comparable ways by subsequent nationalist historiographies. It argues 
that the two seemingly separated political developments in China and 
India were closely related to each other through the medium of a series 
of events that occurred in Russia, India, China, France, and Japan. 
Taking the spread of bomb-making technology from Russia to India and 
China in the first decade of the twentieth century as a case study, this 
article argues that Indian and Chinese nationalist movements were 
implicitly connected in the context of transnational circulation 
of ideas, personnel, and technologies by the turn of the twentieth 
century.’* The cross-boundary mobility of individual revolutionaries, 
bomb-making technologies, and revolutionary ideas in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries gave rise to the emergence 
of revolutionary terrorism, mainly in the form of bomb assassinations, 


19 Adam McKeown, Melancholy Order: Asian Migration and the Globalization of Borders 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 2008). 

20 Sunil Amrith, Crossing the Bay of Bengal: The Furies of Nature and the Fortunes of 
Migrants (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2015); Engseng Ho, The Graves of Tarim: 
Genealogy and Mobility across the Indian Ocean (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
2006). 

21 Nile Green, “The Waves of Heterotopia: Toward a Vernacular Intellectual History of 
the Indian Ocean,” The American Historical Review 3 (2018): 846-874; Yin Cao, From 
Policemen to Revolutionaries: A Sikh Diaspora in Global Shanghai, 1885-1945 (Leiden: Brill, 
2017). 

22 The connections between Indian and Chinese nationalist movements became more 
evident in the 1910s and 1920s, see Cao Yin, “Kill Buddha Singh: Indian Nationalist 
Movement in Shanghai, 1914-27,” Indian Historical Review 43, no. 2 (2016): 270-288. 
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in both China and India. The two bomb assassinations under 
investigation in this article, one in Beijing in 1910, and the other 
in Delhi in 1912, are not only the climax of revolutionary terrorism 
in China and India but also demonstrate how modern Indian and 
Chinese histories could be presented in a single, connected, and 
shared form.?? 


THE Bons IN BEIJING, 1910 


On the morning of February 24, 1910, constables of the Beijing 
police force were informed by a resident that there was an iron box and 
several rolls of wire beneath a bridge near Shichahai, central Beijing. 
Considering that these materials were suspicious and that the location 
was very close to the residency of Prince Chun, the regent of the Qing 
Empire and the father of Emperor Puyi, the constables reported to their 
officers immediately. Having no knowledge of what these materials 
were, police officers turned to their superiors in the Ministry of Civil 
Affairs. Senior officials from the Ministry of Civil Affairs soon arrived 
at the site to investigate the case. Fearing that there might be 
explosives, nobody dared to touch the box. A technician was later 
taken to the site to help the investigation. He uncovered the earth on 
the box and discovered a bomb inside. The bomb was made of dynamite 
picric acid, detonators, and wires. The size of the bomb was so big that 
the expert estimated that the blast would destroy most structures within 
the realm of one square kilometer.”4 

A large-scale investigation across the city followed. Through 
examining the bomb, the investigators believed that the box that was 
used to contain the bomb was made overseas. Yet, the screws in the box 


23 For the recent effort to narrate modern Indian and Chinese histories together, see 
Anand Yang, Kamal Sheel, and Ranjana Sheel, eds., Thirteen Months in China: A Subaltern 
Indian and the Colonial World (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2017); Tansen Sen, 
India, China, and the World: A Connected History (Lanham: Rowman & Littlefield, 2017); 
Anand Yang, “China and India are One: A Subaltern’s Vision of ‘Hindu China’ during the 
Boxer Expedition of t900—-1901,” in Asia Inside Out: Changing Times, ed. Eric Tagliacozzo, 
Helen Siu, and Peter Perdue (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2015), 207-225; Peter 
van der Veer, The Modern Spirit of Asia: The Spiritual and the Secularism in China and India 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2013). 

24 Jin Xiangrui, “Woshi zenyang zhengpo mouzha shezhengwang yiande” (How did I 
investigate the case of the bomb assassination against the regent), in Xinhai Geming Huivyilu, 
vol. 8 (Memories of the Xinhai Revolutiona), ed. Literary and Historical Materials 
Committee, Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference (Beijing: Wenshi Ziliao 
Chubanshe, 1982), 387. 
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were made in China.” The investigators immediately showed a sample 
of the screws to all hardware shops in Beijing. It turned out that these 
screws were indeed produced by Hongtaiyong Hardware Shop on 
Luomashi Dajie Street. Shopkeepers said these screws were ordered by 
Shouzhen Photo Studio in the Liulichang neighborhood. Detectives 
disguised as carpenters soon searched the studio and found a letter in 
which was written, “it is difficult to get things done due to the current 
situation.” On March 7, 1910, police raided Shouzhen Photo Studio 
and arrested Huang Fusheng and Wang Jingwei, both of whom claimed 
that they masterminded the conspiracy.”° 

Indeed, Huang Fusheng and Wang Jingwei were members of an 
assassination squad that was founded in Tokyo in 1909. Since the 
establishment of Tongmenghui (Chinese United League) in 1905, 
Chinese revolutionaries had launched a series of uprisings in Southern 
China in order to overthrow the Qing Empire and build a republic.?? 
Nevertheless, all of these attempts ended in failure.** By 1909, the 
revolutionary movement had lost its momentum and was facing 
factionalism and division. In order to shore up morale and draw the 
attention of the public, a group of radicals (in addition to Wang Jingwei 
and Huang Fusheng, the group had five other members—Li Zhongshi, 
Yu Peilun, Chen Bijun, Zeng Xing, and Fang Junying) decided to 
assassinate a senior Qing official with explosives.’? 

The planning stage took place in Japan, but experimenting with 
bombs there would quickly draw the attention of the Japanese author- 
ities and expose their plan. Therefore, in the middle of 1909, the squad 
moved to Hong Kong and began to test bombs in Tuen Mun, a less- 
noticed remote suburb. They had trials of bomb-throwing, electrical 
detonation, chemical detonation, and timed bombs.?° 


25 Thid., 388. It seems that the investigators made a mistake here, as Huang Fusheng later 
admitted that both the iron box and the screws were ordered from Hongtaiyong Hardware Shop. 

26 Zhang Jiangcai, “Wang Jingwei xiansheng gengwu mengnan shilu” (The prosecution 
of Mr. Wang Jingwei in 1910), in Wang Jingwei Xiansheng Xingshilu (Daily Record of Mr. 
Wang Jingwei) (Nanjing: Zhonghuaminguo Shiliao Biankanhui, 1943), 6. 

27 For details of the establishment of Tongmenthui, see Jin Chongji and Hu Shenwu, 
Xinhai Gemin Shigao, vol. 2 (A Brief History of the Xinhai Revolution) (Shanghai: Shanghai 
cishu chubanshe, 1985), 370-375. 

28 These attempts include Qinvhu Uprising in 1907, Qinlian Fangcheng Uprising in 
1907, Zhennanguan Uprising in 1907, and Hekou Uprising in 1908. 

29 Huang Fusheng, “Zizhuan” (Autobiography), in Huang Fusheng Ziliaoji (Primary 
Sources of Huang Fusheng), ed. Neijiang Municipal Committee (Chinese People’s Political 
Consultative Conference) (Neijiang: Neijiang Municipal Government, 1988), 15. 

30 Zhang Jiangcai, “Wang Jingwei xiansheng gengwu mengnan shilu” (The prosecution 
of Mr. Wang Jingwei in 1910), in Wang Jingwei Xiansheng Xingshilu (Daily Record of Mr. 
Wang Jingwei) (Nanjing: Zhonghuaminguo Shiliao Biankanhui, 1943), 2. 
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In October 1909, Huang Fusheng arrived in Beijing and set out to 
make preparations for the action. In December 1909, Wang Jingwei, 
Chen Bijun, Yu Peilun, and Li Zhongshi all arrived in Beijing. With the 
photography equipment Yu Peilun brought from Japan, the squad set up 
a photo studio in the neighborhood of Liulichang, southern Beijing, in 
January 1910, to cover up their conspiracy. The studio was named 
Shouzhen Photo Studio.*! 

Their primary target was Prince Qing, the Prime Minister of the 
Imperial Cabinet. However, Prince Qing was well guarded and difficult 
to approach. The squad then turned their attention to Zai Xun and Zai 
Tao, both of whom were senior Qing officials. On February 5, 1910, 
Zai Xun and Zai Tao returned to Beijing from a trip to Europe. Wang 
Jingwei and Huang Fusheng intended to assassinate the two by 
throwing a bomb in the railway station. However, because there were 
too many Qing officials in the railway station to greet their returning 
superiors, Wang Jingwei and Huang Fusheng failed to recognize their 
targets and had to abandon the plot.*? 

In the middle of February 1910, the squad made a decision to 
assassinate one of the most influential figures of the Qing court, Prince 
Chun, the regent and father of Emperor Puyi. In order to strengthen the 
power of the bomb, Huang Fusheng ordered an iron box that was able to 
contain fifty pounds of explosives from the Hongtaiyong Hardware 
Shop in Luomashi Dajie Street. The squad found a bridge next to 
the residency of Prince Chun in Shichahai. On the grounds that Prince 
Chun usually took that bridge when returning to his residence, they 
decided to bury the bomb beneath the bridge. While Prince Chun was 
on the bridge, Wang Jingwei would set off the bomb and kill the 
prince.*? 

On the night of February 21, Huang Fusheng and Yu Peilun took the 
explosive to the bridge and began to bury it. However, the two had to 
stop their work due to dogs barking in response to their movements. 
They came to the bridge the next night and successfully buried the 
bomb. But the work had not been a complete success because the wires 
that were used to detonate the bomb were too short. On the night of 
February 23, Huang and Yu returned to the bridge to replace the short 
wires with long ones. While they were working, they noticed that a 


31 Huang Fusheng, “Zizhuan” (Autobiography), in Huang Fusheng  Ziliaoji 
(Primary Sources of Huang Fusheng), ed. Neijiang Municipal Committee (Chinese 
People’s Political Consultative Conference) (Neijiang: Neijiang Municipal Govern- 
ment, 1988), 15. 

32 Thid., 15. 

33 Tbid., 16. 
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man was standing on the bridge and watching them. Later, another 
three men appeared and went down from the bridge. They searched for 
a while before leaving. Although Huang Fusheng tried to remove the 
bomb and wires, the bomb had been fixed into the iron box and was too 
heavy to move.*# 

Realizing that the plot had been detected, the squad had 
an emergency meeting that night. Yu Peilun was asked to return to 
Tokyo to purchase more explosive materials, while Li Zhongshi and 
Chen Bijun were to leave Beijing for Southeast Asia to raise funds. 
Huang Fusheng and Wang Jingwei chose to stay in Beijing to take 
further actions. Two weeks later, Huang Fusheng and Wang Jingwei 
were jailed by the Qing authorities. The assassination attempt was 
spoiled.*? 

Indeed, assassination by bomb was not uncommon in the first 
decade of the twentieth century in China. On August 26, 1905, five 
senior Qing officials were about to visit Europe to study Western 
constitutions. While they were boarding the train in the Beijing railway 
station, a revolutionary, Wu Yue, set off a bomb in his hand. The bomb 
exploded before it reached the targets. Wu Yue was killed instantly 
while the officials suffered injuries.*° One year after Wu Yue’s attempt, 
Liu Shifu, a member of Tongmenghui, harbored a plan to kill a Qing 
army general in Guangzhou. In April 1907, Liu Shifu made several 
bombs in Hong Kong and brought them to Guangzhou. On June 11, 
1907, Liu Shifu was ready to intercept the army general on his way to 
the office and throw bombs at him. However, one bomb accidentally 
blasted before Liu Shifu left home and injured him seriously. The sound 
of the explosion also warned the police and led Liu Shifu’s arrest. The 
assassination attempt failed’ The roro assassination attempt in 
Beijing, however, is different from the previous ones in terms of the 
quality of the explosive employed. The bomb Huang Fusheng and Yu 
Peilun buried on the night of February 21, 1910, near Prince Chun’s 
residence, was much more sophisticated and powerful than any other 
explosives used by Chinese revolutionaries. The designers of this new 
type of explosive, Huang Fusheng and Yu Peilun, made use of the 
technology of Russian revolutionaries who were living in Japan. 


34 Tbid., 16-17. 
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THE Boms IN DELHI, 1912 


On the morning of December 23, 1912, a huge procession was under 
way in Delhi. In 1911, King George V of Britain, while on his visit to 
India, announced that the capital of British India was about to move 
from Calcutta to Delhi. The procession of December 23, 1912 in Delhi 
was a part of the State Entry ceremony that was attended by Lord 
Hardinge, the viceroy of British India since 1910, to mark the formal 
completion of this shift of capital*® 

Lord Hardinge and his wife arrived the Delhi Main Station from 
Bharatpur by a special train at around eleven o’clock.*? After a 
welcome address delivered by the Delhi Municipal Committee in the 
railway station, Lord Hardinge and his wife were invited to ride on an 
elephant and join the procession that would take them to the Red Fort, 
where the viceroy would receive and reply to an address of welcome 
made by members of the Imperial Legislative Council. The procession 
would end in the Diwan-i-Am within the Red Fort when the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab would formally hand over Delhi to 
the Government of India as its new capital.4° 

At around 11:45 a.m., the Viceroy’s procession passed down a large 
rectangular block of buildings known as the Katra Dhulya, which is 
situated on the north side of the Chandni Chawk and nearly mid-way 
between the Clock Tower and the fountain.*! Chandni Chawk itself 
was three-quarters of a mile in length and seventy-five feet in width. 
On this road, a double row of trees ran down its center on both sides of a 
raised path. Therefore, the procession had to pass down one side, not in 
the center.47 A bomb was suddenly thrown from the left-hand side 
of the Viceroy and hit the back of a Jamadar, who was bearing 
the umbrella for the Viceroy. The bomb exploded immediately, and a 
large amount of metal fragments blasted out. The Jamadar bearing the 
umbrella was killed almost instantaneously at the site. A small boy in 
the crowd on the right-hand side of the elephant was killed by a 
fragment. The Viceroy, who sat in front of the Jamadar, suffered 
nonfatal wounds on his back and neck.*? Although the police made 
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several arrests immediately after the incident, the assassins escaped 
successfully. 

Despite the fact that enormous resources were poured into the 
investigation of the Delhi bomb case, the investigators found that it 
was extraordinarily difficult to hunt down the assassins, mainly due to 
the lack of witnesses and reliable information.*+ The only clue for the 
investigators was the bomb. It was found that the bomb was made of a 
tobacco or milk tin, charged with picric acid. The tin was strengthened 
with strips of iron bound with wire and was discharged with a fuse.*? 

This bomb drew attention from investigators immediately. On 
March 2, 1911, one Bengali revolutionary, Noni Gopal Mukerjee, 
attempted to assassinate a British police officer by throwing a bomb 
into his car in Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. Nevertheless, the assassin 
targeted the wrong person and the bomb he threw failed to explode.*° 
The design, structure, and component of the bomb that exploded in the 
Delhi State Entry, after being examined by explosive experts, was 
precisely the same type that was employed by Bengali revolutionaries in 
the Dalhousie Square case.*? 

A further investigation of the origins of all these bombs led the 
police to Chandernagore, a French colony around 30 kilometers north 
of Calcutta. With a population of nearly 30,000, Chandernagore only 
had one European police officer and a few local policemen. In addition 
to the tiny size of the police force, the salaries of the policemen were 
extremely low. It is reported that the highest paid police officer in 
Chandernagore earned only 55 rupees a month, much lower than an 
ordinary policeman in British India.*® The underpaid and overworked 
law enforcement force in Chandernagore meant the local authorities 
had limited ability to check unlawful elements. Since the British were 
unable to execute their authority in a French territory such as 
Chandernagore and the local French police force was too weak to 
maintain social order, Chandernagore had become the center of the 
Bengali revolutionary movement since 1910.7? 

The ringleaders of the Chandernagore group in the early 1910s were 
Srish Ghose and Motilal Roy, both of whom had a long history of 
revolutionary activities. Staying in the French colony, Srish Ghose and 
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Motilal Roy planned a series of political assassinations across India 
that included the murder of a police officer, Narendra Nath Goswami, 
who was in charge of the investigation of a Bengali revolutionary 
organization and the attempted assassination of Lord Hardinge in 
Delhi.*° In addition to coordinating plans, the Chandernagore group 
also provided their agents with weapons, bombs in particular. Suresh 
Dutta, a chemistry professor in Dupleix College at Chandernagore, was 
in charge of producing small but destructive explosives for the group.*! 
The first bomb made by Suresh Dutta was used in Dalhousie Square by 
Noni Gopal Mukerjee on March 2, 1911. Then, on December 13, 1912, 
an informer of the Bengal police force, Abdur Rahman, escaped from a 
bomb attack in Midnapore, West Bengal.** The bomb was believed to 
be made by Suresh Dutta in Chandernagore too.*? 

However, Suresh Dutta was not the original inventor of this type of 
bomb. Although he made bombs by using equipment and materials in 
his chemistry lab, the expertise and know-how was based on bomb- 
making manuals brought from Calcutta.** Indeed, even before Suresh 
Dutta became active in revolutionary activities around rg1o0, the handy 
bomb had already been employed by Bengali revolutionaries. On May 
I, 1908, two Bengali revolutionaries, Parfulla Chaki and Khudiram 
Bose, mistakenly killed two civilians by throwing a bomb into their 
carriage in Muzaffarpur, the State of Bihar (their target was Douglas 
Kingsford, the Chief Magistrate of the Presidency Court of Alipore, 
who was in another carriage that day).*? The bomb used in Muzaffarpur 
was the prototype for later ones that were used in Dalhousie Square, 
Midnapore, and Delhi. 

Now, the question becomes who made the bomb for Parfulla Chaki 
and Khudiram Bose. Parfulla Chaki was a schoolboy in Rangpur, East 
Bengal. He took part in the local Swadeshi demonstration in 1906 and 
was expelled from school. 

He later joined the Bengali revolutionary party, Anushilan Samiti, 
and repeatedly requested assassination tasks.*© Khudiram Bose was from 
Midnapore, West Bengal. Like Parfulla Chaki, Khudiram Bose was also 
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very active in the Swadeshi movement. He even burnt British goods 
and was arrested by the authorities in 1906. After his release in 1907, 
Khudiram Bose joined Anushilan Samiti and became one of the party’s 
most active members.?? 

In late April 1908, Parfulla Chaki and Khudiram Bose were selected 
by the party for the assassination of Douglas Kingsford. They were 
taken to Raja Naba Krishna Street, Calcutta on April 28. A bomb was 
presented to them. The bomb was held in a tin box smaller than a 
tennis ball, and it was filled with six ounces of dynamite. A detonator 
and a black-powder fuse were installed on the box.*® It was this bomb 
that was thrown into a carriage that Chaki and Bose assumed was 
carrying Douglas Kingsford in Muzaffarpur on the night of May 1, 1908.°” 
The maker of the Muzaffarpur bomb was Hemchandra Das, who was the 
forefather of the bomb-making enterprise in the Bengali nationalist 
struggle. He learned the knowledge of designing, manufacturing, and 
assembling small explosives from Russian revolutionaries in Paris in 1907. 


THE DIASPORA OF THE RUSSIAN ANARCHISTS AND THEIR 
Boms-MaAKING EXPERTISE 


Anarchist thought has a long history. It appeared in writings of ancient 
China and Greece. Modern anarchism, however, is a product of the 
specific socio-economic reality in Europe in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. Amongst the founding fathers of modern anarchism, 
Pierre-Joseph Proudhon and Mikhail Bakunin were probably the most 
influential. Proudhon, arguably the first self-proclaimed anarchist 
in modern Europe, contended that the right of property and the 
government that protected this right led to all sorts of inequalities and 
human suffering. To address this evil, he argued that the centralized 
state should be reduced to local communes and laborers should be 
allowed to obtain the full value of the goods they produced based on the 
principle of mutualism.°° Bakunin was a radical anti-imperial Russian 
revolutionary in his youth. He was later influenced by the thought of 
Proudhon and turned to anarchism. Although Bakunin agreed with 
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Proudhon that state and private ownership must be abolished, he 
advocated a sort of collectivist anarchism that favored the collec- 
tivization of the means of production within local communes.°! 

In the late nineteenth century, anarchism had developed into a 
social and political movement across the world. Its appeals were also 
varied, from the thorough repudiation of the state authorities, to the 
rebellion against the paternal family structure, to the pursuit of the 
social and economic equality, and to the appreciation of individual 
liberation. Anarchism, with its radical appeals, reached Asia by the 
turn of the twentieth century as growing number of Asian students 
arrived in the West and anarchist writings were translated into Asian 
languages.°? 

The early twentieth century was a period when China and India 
experienced successive social, economic, and political crisis. The 
disintegration of old social orders and political arrangements and the 
dramatic rise of nationalism in both countries provided futile grounds 
for different sort of radical ideologies. Anarchism drew the attention of 
some nationalists in China and India when they were trying to find 
sustainable ways to direct their countries toward national liberation 
and rejuvenation. 

Chinese anarchists established societies and groups in Japan, France, 
and China and spared no effort to promote the anarchist thoughts 
amongst Chinese laborers. In the first three decades of the twentieth 
century, anarchism became one of the most important revolutionary 
ideologies in China. To a large extent, the mass mobilization and 
education work conducted by the Chinese anarchists paved the way for 
the ensuing communist revolution in this country. 

In India, Gandhi's idea of Swaraj was partly built on his under- 
standing of anarchism, both of which dismissed the highly centralized 
modern state and favored local-based self-rule.“+ Radical revolution- 
aries such as Lala Har Dayal and Bhagat Singh were also attracted to 
anarchism as they tried hard to localize certain aspects of anarchism to 
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advance their nationalist appeals. Influenced by anarchism, both Lala 
Har Dayal and Bhagat Singh agreed that a social revolution was the 
precondition for national independence.© 

Previous studies of Chinese and Indian anarchism mainly focus on 
the transnational circulation of anarchist ideology and its localization 
processes in both countries. This article argues that some other aspects 
of the international anarchism have been overshadowed by the 
hegemony of the studies of anarchist ideologies. It contends that 
the spread of anarchism across the world in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries also facilitated the spread of weaponized 
technologies for violent struggles, the explosive-making technology in 
particular. 

Although both Proudhon and Bakunin called for the end of the 
contemporary political arrangement, they did not advocate the use of 
revolutionary terrorism, or political assassination in particular. Indeed, 
Proudhon pinned his hopes on each individual’s personal moral reform 
instead of revolution. He even regarded violence as the least valid way 
to achieve the political goals of the anarchists.°° Whereas Bakunin 
thought violent revolution against the established regime was inevi- 
table, he denounced political assassination and terrorism as immoral 
and useless. Instead, he preferred the destruction of government 
property and institutions.°’ 

Inspired by the Paris Commune of 1871, revolts were launched by 
anarchists throughout Europe in the 1870s.°° Facing the increasingly 
repressive methods employed by the state, leading anarchists looked for 
radical ways of lifting the revolutionary spirit and drawing more public 
attention. Strategies such as political assassination and terrorism were 
suggested. 

Whereas political assassination has a long history, bombs had rarely 
been used by assassins until the late nineteenth century. For centuries, 
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black powder was the main chemical explosive in the world. It had 
been widely used to propel artillery, firearms, and rockets. Due to its 
relatively slow decomposition rate and consequently low brisance, 
however, the explosive power of black powder was very limited. In the 
1860s, the Swedish chemist and industrialist Alfred Nobel invented 
dynamite, an explosive that was made of nitroglycerin, a blasting cap, 
and stabilizers such as diatomaceous earth. Dynamite is much more 
powerful and portable than black powder.®? It can be put in a container 
and taken by hand. Mixed with sharp metals, a small amount of 
dynamite could cause great damage to human bodies. Soon after its 
invention, dynamite was employed in assassination plots. 

However, it was not the anarchists who first popularized dynamites. 
Russian populists, especially those affiliated with the revolutionary 
party People’s Will, set out to use dynamite to kill important govern- 
ment officials in an effort to promote their political appeal among 
Russian peasants in the late 1870s.’° The climax of their actions came 
in March of 1881 when a group of People’s Will members successfully 
killed Tsar Alexander II in St. Petersburg by throwing dynamite bombs 
at him.’! 

Impressed by the huge impact of the assassination of Alexander II 
and the effectiveness of the dynamite explosives used by Russian 
revolutionaries, anarchists decided to employ this new type of explosive 
in their own enterprises. Two months after the assassination of the tsar, 
a newspaper article entitled “The Spirit of Revolt,” written by the 
infamous Russian anarchist Peter Kropotkin, circulated widely among 
anarchists in Europe. In the article, Kropotkin encouraged individual 
anarchists to take illegal actions to draw more public attention to the 
anarchist movement.’? At the International Anarchist Congress in 
London in June 1881, Kropotkin’s proposal was formally accepted. 
Attendants of the congress admitted that verbal and written propa- 
ganda was ineffective. In order to convert more people to the 
movement, a strategy of “propaganda by deed” was therefore employed. 
The “deed” directly indicated actions of bombing and assassination. It 
was hoped that by carrying out these “deeds,” the revolutionary spirit of 
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the anarchists could be revived during this difficult period and more 
public attention could be drawn to their cause. Anarchists across 
Europe were encouraged to learn chemistry so they could make 
dynamite bombs by themselves.” 

Although Russia produced many prominent anarchist theorists 
such as Mikhail Bakunin and Peter Kropotkin and was also the 
birthplace of modern revolutionary terrorism, it was not at the center of 
the revolutionary anarchist movement until 1905.’* Despite continu- 
ing underground conspiracies against the government, very few major 
terrorist attacks occurred in Russia after the assassination of Alexander 
II in 1881. Indeed, there were no more than one hundred casualties 
from revolution-related terrorism within the territory of the Russian 
Empire between 1881 and 1905.” In early 1905, labor strikes and 
relentless government repression in St. Petersburg led to widespread 
unrest throughout Russia. In just a few months, peasants in rural areas 
began killing landowners and burning their estates; striking workers 
built barricades to fight against government forces; soldiers and sailors 
mutinied against their officers; the intelligentsia cheered on the revolt; 
and non-Russian nationals took up arms to challenge the imperial 
authorities. ’° 

As the state machine failed, Russian revolutionaries assumed that 
their opportunity for overthrowing the repressive regime was coming. 
A wide range of political parties in Russia resorted to different degrees 
of violent measures during the revolution from 1905 to 1906 in order to 
promote their political appeal. Among them, the Socialist Revolu- 
tionary Party (SR) and the Russian Social Democratic Labor Party 
(SD) were the most popular and influential ones. The majority of the 
casualties of revolutionary terrorism during the 1905 Revolution, 
however, were victims of attacks from anarchist groups.’ 

Most anarchists in Russia during the 1905 Revolution were indeed 
former Socialist Revolutionary Party (SR) or Social Democrat Party 
(SD) members. Being disappointed by their party leaders’ obsession 
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with internal factions, ambiguous theoretical debates, and complicated 
ideologies, young revolutionaries began to walk away from the 
mainstream political parties and embrace anarchism, which promoted 
immediate terrorist actions against the state.’® 

Dynamite was one of the most common terrorist weapons used by 
Russian anarchists during the 1905 Revolution. On one hand, it was 
widely believed that a terrorist attack caused by a great bombing would 
have a much greater psychological impact upon the public and thereby 
promote the appeal of the revolutionaries; while on the other hand, 
thanks to scientific progress and technical innovation, the process of 
making dynamite explosives was dramatically simplified in the early 
twentieth century.’? Contemporary literature even boasted that an 
ordinary person was able to easily make a bomb with empty sardine cans 
and substances bought from drug stores.°° It is estimated that a total of 
120 bombs were detonated in Russia between 1905 and 1906, causing 
142 casualties, far exceeding the casualties of terrorist attacks in Russia 
in the previous two decades combined (around 100 casualties).*! 

At the early stage of the Revolution, very few anarchists in Russia 
had the expertise to make dynamite. Most explosive devices were 
manufactured by diasporic Russian anarchists in other European 
countries and smuggled into Russia.°* However, since most home-made 
explosives were unstable, it had been very dangerous to transport these 
materials over a long-distance journey. In mid-1905, representatives of 
Russian revolutionaries were sent to Bulgaria to meet the Bulgarian 
anarchist Naum Tiufekchiev, who was an expert in bomb-making 
technology.®? In late 1905, Russian anarchists began to experiment 
with their own explosives, and bomb laboratories were set up across 
Russia. Normally, anarchists would select somewhere remote from the 
downtown area as the location for their laboratories. Those who had 
engineering and chemistry backgrounds were in charge of the whole 
process.°+ Materials such as glycerol, concentrated nitric acid, and 
concentrated sulfuric acid would be taken from the market to the 
laboratories. The nitric acid would be mixed with the sulfuric acid at a 
ratio of 1:3. The glycerol would then be added into the mixed acid with 
a mixture of 1:1 so as to produce the main component of the dynamite, 
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the nitroglycerin. By combining nitroglycerin with absorbents and 
stabilizers such as diatomaceous earth and sodium carbonate, dynamite 
was made. However, on the grounds that nitroglycerin was extremely 
shock-sensitive, the manufacturing process was extraordinarily dan- 
gerous. It was reported that a number of Russian anarchists were killed 
in accidental explosions when they were trying to test their explosive 
devices.°° 

The numerous failures in their experiments, however, gave Russian 
anarchists a wealth of experience in manufacturing safe and portable 
explosives. It seems that Russian anarchists were able to produce some 
of the most sophisticated home-made dynamite in the world by 1906, 
and other revolutionaries turned to the anarchists for technological 
support. In the summer of 1907, for example, Russian Bolsheviks asked 
some anarchists to teach them bomb-making skills in a laboratory near 
the Russo-Finnish border.*° Furthermore, these anarchists were only 
too ready to share their newly acquired skills with others. Detailed 
instructions for the production of explosives were written down by 
Russian anarchists and distributed across the country.®’ 

The powerful dynamite explosives, however, failed to save the 1905 
Revolution. In the summer of 1906, Peter Stolypin was appointed as 
the Prime Minister of the Russian government. He took harsh 
measures, such as the system of field court-martial against revolution- 
aries. As more than 1000 revolutionaries were executed and tens of 
thousands were arrested by the court by early 1907, incidents of 
revolutionary violence were dramatically reduced, and social order was 
restored.°° 

Facing the crackdown, a large number of Russian anarchists fled 
their country.®? One of the most popular destinations for exiled Russian 
anarchists was Paris. Paris had long been the center of the international 
anarchist movement. Historically speaking, the strong presence of 
labor unions in France made Paris a hotbed for anarchism. Radicalized 
workers readily accepted the anarchist ideology of a global revolution. 
Furthermore, the French government, being checked by socialist ele- 
ments in the parliament, was unable to impose strict laws to put down 
the anarchist activities within its territory.°° In the years immediately 
following the 1905 Russian Revolution, Paris became the main arena 
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for Russian anarchists. They not only held meetings but also set up 
bomb laboratories in the French capital. A group of Russian anarchists 
even drafted a plan to attack the Russian Imperial Embassy in Paris.?! 

The other popular destination for Russian anarchists was Japan. 
Japan had been attracting Russian dissidents since the late nineteenth 
century. When Mikhail Bakunin escaped from his Siberian exile in 
1861, he chose to go to Japan first.?” Since then, this Siberia-Japan 
route was frequently used by Russian anarchists who were exiled in 
Siberia.”? In the context of the Russo-Japanese War, the Japanese 
government was only too ready to welcome these Russian dissidents.”* 
By 1906, more than one hundred Russian anarchists had gone to the 
Japanese city Nagasaki. In a letter written by Russian revolutionary 
Nikolai Tchaikovsky to his friend Paul Kropotkin in 1906, he stated 
that Nagasaki had become one of the main centers for the Russian 
anarchist movement.” 


BRINGING BomB-MAKING TECHNOLOGY BACK TO ASIA 


In 1900, Jogindranath Ghose, the uncle of Aurobindo Ghose, one of 
the most influential proponents of militant Indian nationalism in the 
early twentieth century, set up a secret society in Midnapore, western 
Bengal to cultivate anti-British sentiment among the local Bengali 
population. Hemchandra Das, a Midnapore local in his late 20s, who 
was a friend of Jogindranath’s cousins and who had long been a critic of 
the British rule in India, enthusiastically responded to the appeal of 
Jogindranath and joined his organization.?° 

Indeed, secret societies that harbored anti-British elements were 
not uncommon in late-nineteenth-century India. Inspired by the 
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Young Italy movement that unified Italy, some Indian youth rushed 
to follow the Italian example. Nevertheless, most of the secret 
societies in India at that time were either loosely organized or lacked a 
clear political ideology.°’ Jogindranath’s organization was no excep- 
tion. Due to the lack of specified plans and disciplined followers, the 
Midnapore Society had been inactive since the very beginning. 
The dull situation in Midnapore frustrated Das as he was desperate to 
take action.?® 

In early 1902, a local Bengali group joined Aurobindo Ghose to 
launch a political party called in order to integrate and coordinate 
different revolutionary groups in India, and in Bengal in particular. A 
dozen young students were recruited. They were asked to learn the 
revolutionary histories of Italy, France, and Ireland. Also, instructions 
in horse-riding, lathi-fighting, and boxing were provided.”? Secret 
societies across Bengal, including the Midnapore Society, were 
contacted and invited to join.!° 

In March 1903, Aurobindo visited Midnapore in person to talk of 
coordination. Jogindranath introduced Hemchandra Das to him. 
Aurobindo told Das his plan for a revolution against the British, which 
included a campaign of assassination and the ensuing armed revolt. Das 
was excited at learning the detailed plan and vowed to devote himself 
to the nationalist enterprise. !°! 

When Das arrived in Calcutta in late 1903, however, he found that 
Anushilan Samiti was in chaos. Internal factions and feuds cost it its 
legitimacy. Training was brought to a halt and recruits were either 
idle or deserted.'!°* The revolutionary activities were not resumed 
until 1905. In July 1905, the British Raj passed the resolution to divide 
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Bengal. In the context of the widespread unrest across India caused by 
the partition, Anushilan Samiti gained refreshed momentum.!° 

In early 1906, Aurobindo visited Calcutta to meet local revolu- 
tionaries. He highlighted that it was time to take action against the 
British. Assassinations of high-profile British officials, in his opinion, 
would draw the attention of the public and facilitate the spread of 
revolutionary ideas.'°* From that time on, political assassination was 
the main action taken by Anushilan Samiti. 

In July 1906, Barindra Ghose, the younger brother of Aurobindo 
and the de facto director of Anushilan Samiti, was asked by some upper- 
class Bengalis whether it was possible to kill Bampfylde Fuller, the 
Lieutenant Governor of Eastern Bengal, who was accused of ruling the 
locals in an intolerable way. Barindra accepted the job and asked 
Hemchandra Das to undertake the assassination.!°° According to the 
information provided by Barindra, Das went to the Naihati railway 
station, north of Calcutta, where Fuller’s train was supposed to stop. 
Das planned to break into the train and conduct the assassination by 
shooting Fuller with a revolver. Nevertheless, Fuller’s train did not stop 
at Naihati and Das missed his target.!°° 

While working with him, Das found that Barindra Ghose had 
neither the ability nor a real intention to organize revolutionary 
activities. Instead, Barindra used Anushilan Samiti to promote his own 
reputation and interests.!°’ Since the Indian Rebellion of 1857, the 
British had strictly restricted the circulation of arms in India. The Arms 
Act of 1877 further prohibited all Indians from possessing any form of 
firearms. Indeed, most Indian secret societies in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries were only able to instruct their members in 
different forms of martial arts. Bombing, the most prevalent form of 
revolutionary terrorism in the West at that time, was unfamiliar to 
Indian revolutionaries. Hemchandra Das believed that the Indian 
revolution would be much accelerated if the technology of bomb- 
making could be imported from Europe to India.!°° 
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In late 1906, Das sold some of his properties in Midnapore and 
bought a ticket on a ship bound for Europe. There he was introduced to 
Shyamji Krishnavarma, the founder of India House in London. India 
House was established in 1905 to provide accommodation for Indian 
students in Britain. It soon became a center for Indian nationalist 
activities.!°? When Das arrived in London, he found that his political 
view was in conflict with that of Krishnavarma. When Krishnavarma 
learned that Das tried to learn how to make bombs, he denied Das’s 
application to stay in the India House.!!° 

Running out of money in London, Das moved to Paris in July 1907 
and was financed by Sardarsinh Rawabhai Rana, a Rajput political 
activist who was also running a jewelry business in Paris while he 
studied chemistry, thus gaining the necessary knowledge for making 
dynamite.!!! 

Since the failure of the revolution in Russia in 1906, Paris had 
become a center for exiled Russian revolutionaries as more than 1,000 
Russian revolutionaries stayed there by 1907.!!7 Nicolas Safranski, a 
leading member of the SR was among them. A former Russian military 
officer who had rich experience in explosive engineering, Safranski was 
involved in several bombing cases in Russia. He fled to Paris in early 
1907 and joined a local socialist organization.!! 

Thanks to Rana’s introduction, Das approached the same socialist 
organization and began to learn the revolutionary histories of the West, as 
well as economics, geography, socialism, and anarchism. Das showed 
little interest, however, in learning this information. Instead, he insisted 
that his priority was to acquire the skill of making explosives.!!4 

Safranski was then assigned to instruct Das in the knowledge 
of explosive chemistry and engineering, dynamite assembling, and 
demolition. A bomb manual previously used by Safranski for his actions 
was translated into English and given to Das for further practice.!!° 
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After months of study in Paris, Das returned to India in January 
1908. Originally, he planned to start his own revolutionary party. 
Nevertheless, due to the lack of funding and supporters, he turned to 
Aurobindo and Barindra again.!!° Barindra was amazed by the bomb- 
making knowledge Das had learned in Europe. Furthermore, Barindra 
found that the bomb manual Das had taken from Safranski was 
extraordinarily useful in instructing laymen to manufacture simple and 
safe bombs, and to blow up buildings, bridges, and railways.''!’ Barindra 
then suggested that Das should establish a bomb laboratory in Calcutta, 
not only for mass production of dynamite, but also for transmitting 
his knowledge to other revolutionaries as widely as possible.'!® An 
apartment in Raja Naba Krishna Street, northern Calcutta, was 
selected as Das’ office.!!? It was in this office that the bomb used in 
Muzaffarpur was made, and it was also from here that the technology of 
bomb-making was later transmitted to Chandernagore, where the 
bomb used in the Delhi bomb case was made. 

Similarly in China, in the autumn of 1904, a young Chinese man, 
Huang Fusheng, arrived in Japan from his hometown province of 
Sichuan, southwest China.!*° Huang Fusheng was among the tens of 
thousands of Chinese students who came to Japan to learn modern 
knowledge in the early twentieth century.!*! By the time he landed in 
Tokyo, radical sentiments demanding the overthrow of the Qing 
Dynasty were gaining momentum among Chinese students overseas. 
Huang Fusheng was almost immediately influenced by this revolu- 
tionary appeal and helped set up a secret group in Tokyo.!?7 

In August 1905, several anti-Qing revolutionary groups in Tokyo 
agreed to form a revolutionary party, Tongmenghui, under the 
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leadership of Sun Yat-sen, the founding father of the Republic of 
China. Huang Fusheng also joined Tongmenghui and was chosen as the 
director of the Sichuan branch. 

Although the newly founded Tongmenghui resolved to end the 
Manchu rule in China via a violent revolution as soon as possible, few 
members in this organization had military experience. Whereas the 
revolutionaries could obtain small arms on the black market, none of 
them was able to produce powerful explosives that would be particu- 
larly useful in the expected revolts and uprisings.!*? When Huang 
Fusheng met Sun Yat-sen in late 1905, he emphasized the significance 
of explosives in the revolution and asked Sun Yat-sen to introduce 
someone who had the expertise of bomb-manufacturing to him. Sun 
Yat-sen mentioned Liang Muguang, a former leader of the triad in 
Canton, who was then living in Yokohama. Huang Fusheng paid a visit 
to Liang and found that Liang was able to make mercury (II)/silver 
fulminate, a rudimentary explosive. After three months of study with 
Liang, Huang Fusheng briefly comprehended the technology of making 
this sort of bomb. By dissolving mercury or silver in nitric acid and 
adding ethanol to the solution, the explosive was made.!*+ Never- 
theless, the mercury (IJ)/silver fulminate was extremely sensitive and 
unstable. Even the slightest disturbance of the material would lead to 
an explosion. 

With this newly acquired skill, Huang Fusheng returned to China in 
1906, and began to organize revolutionary activities in his hometown, 
Sichuan. While manufacturing the silver fulminate explosives for 
an uprising, Huang Fusheng was seriously injured in an accidental 
explosion and almost lost his left eye.!?> After recovering, Huang 
Fusheng went to Japan again to improve his skill of explosive-making 
in 1907. 

Yu Peilun joined Tongmenghui later that year. A countryman of 
Huang Fusheng, Yu Peilun was born in Sichuan in 1886. He had a 
strong interest in Western science and technologies since his 
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childhood. In 1905, he went to Japan to further his study together with 
his younger brother.!*° While in Japan, Yu Peilun harbored a plan 
for learning Western sugar manufacturing and porcelain-making 
knowledge and setting up Chinese national industries back in his 
hometown.!*’ Chemistry, therefore, became Yu Peilun’s priority of 
study in Japan.!2° 

Just like many other Chinese students in Japan in the early 
twentieth century, Yu Peilun was politicized and decided to join the 
revolution.!*? Nevertheless, the revolutionary movement was suffering 
badly when Yu Peilun joined Tongmenghui in 1907. Uprisings 
organized by Tongmenghui between 1907 and 1908 in southern China 
and French Annam all failed and caused great losses.!°° The failures 
pushed revolutionaries to rethink their strategies, which had heavily 
relied on local secret societies and triads. In the summer of 1908, one of 
the main leaders of Tongmenghui, Huang Xing, launched a military- 
training class in Omori Sports School, Tokyo, to provide Chinese 
revolutionaries with systematic modern military training.'?! Further- 
more, to accelerate the research in explosives, Huang Xing established 
a secret laboratory in Yokohama for experimenting with dynamite.!%? 

In around 1905, Chinese revolutionaries in Japan became interested 
in the revolutionary movement in Russia through reading the Japanese 
translations of accounts of the revolution.!** Chinese revolutionaries 
were impressed by the political assassinations conducted by their 
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Russian counterparts and by the explosives the Russians used in their 
assassination attempts in particular.'°+ Learning that some Russian 
revolutionaries were staying in Japan at that time, Tongmenghui made 
contact with them in order to acquire knowledge of explosive- 
manufacturing technology.!*° 

Some Russian revolutionaries were then invited to the Tongmen- 
ghui laboratory in Yokohama to instruct the Chinese in the skills of 
making bombs in the summer of 1908. It was in Yokohama’s bomb- 
making class that Yu Peilun and Huang Fusheng met each other and 
learned the Russian bomb-making technology together.!*° 

While Huang Fusheng and Yu Peilun were enriching their skills in 
manufacturing portable, safe, and powerful explosives, Wang Jingwei 
contacted them and told them his plan for assassinating a senior Qing 
official. Both responded enthusiastically and joined the assassination 
squad. They were all too ready to employ the Russian bomb-making 
technology in their revolutionary engagement back in China. 


CONCLUSION 


For historians of modern India, Anushilan Samiti, a Bengali 
revolutionary movement that plotted and carried out a series of 
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assassinations across India in the early twentieth century has drawn 
very limited attention.'*’ The Indian nationalist movement has long 
presented as a coherent political movement led by the National 
Congress, through the means of Satyagraha.!*> The revolutionary 
terrorism that was promoted by Anushilan Samiti in the first decade of 
the twentieth century, however, has been assumed to be insignificant, 
irrelevant, and even contrary to the mainstream non-violence doctrine 
of the independence struggle.!*” 

Similarly, modern Chinese historiography leaves very little space for 
the revolutionary terrorism during the Xinhai Revolution (the 
Revolution of 1911). The Xinhai Revolution has largely been narrated 
as a nationalist revolution that was led by Sun Yat-sen through the 
means of organized uprisings and revolts.'4° Since the revolutionary 
terrorism, of which many supporters were anarchists, does not easily fit 
into the national frame (either the nationalist and the post-1949 
communist frames), it has been marginalized.!*! 
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Since the 1980s, efforts have been made to disenchant the 
hegemonic national historiography. Marginalized groups, events, and 
aspects of history have been unearthed and revisited so as to transcend 
the linear and exclusive structure of national history. The activities 
of Anushilan Samiti and Chinese revolutionary terrorism have been 
scrutinized in detail. For scholarship on Anushilan Samiti, more 
attention has been paid to the study of its origins and assassination 
plots.'4* For the Chinese side, the revolutionary terrorism in the early 
twentieth century has been studied in the context of the rise of Chinese 
anarchism.!*? Studies of revolutionary terrorism in both modern India 
and China, however, are still strictly confined within their national 
boundaries respectively. 

For a long time, the revolutionary appeals and endeavors made by 
Hemchandra Das, Huang Fusheng, and Yu Peilun have largely 
been ignored in national narratives both in India and China. Whereas 
recent studies tend to credit them with their undertakings in 
detail, investigations are still conducted within the frames of modern 
Indian and Chinese histories. Through putting their experience into 
the context of the rise of anarchism in Europe, the 1905 Russian 
revolution, the Russo-Japanese War, and the global diaspora of Russian 
revolutionaries in the early twentieth century, the assassination 
attempts of Hemchandra Das, Huang Fusheng, and Yu Peilun have 
been transnationalized. For practitioners who have long been trapped 
by the mindset that modern Indian and Chinese histories could only be 
narrated within their own frames, this article showcases the possibility 
of placing the two seemingly unrelated histories in one single frame. In 
so doing, it is hoped that an initiative of disenchanting national history 
both from within and above can be achieved. 
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